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THE CIRCULAR 


Has for its fund pri the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its alm, however, 
isto give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Trerus—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
asa copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 





+ simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 


Address “ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 





The Oneida Community 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 
Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 


Vines, Strawberry Plants, &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 











Steel-Traps ot the most approved Description 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

8. Newnovse, Superintendent. 


An PAAPIPLIL ILS PPrnenwrnnoms 


Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 


at wholesale prices. 
A. W. Carr, O. H. Mitrer, C. Orns, Agents. 


PRI SOO 


an assortment of our own 
stock. 


Traveling-Bags: 
Manufacture, from carefully selected 
Merchants supplied. 

H. W. Burnuam, 
Heven C. Noyes, 

Crayats; Satin Spring Cravats of the best 
styles, and thoroughly made. 

Sarau Van VeEtzer, Superintendent, 


} Superintendents. 


eer 


Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and for aoie at 


the Community. 
Ann C. Sears, Superintendent. 


Milling Custom “work done as : usual at the 


Community Grist-mill. 


H. M. Warers. Miller. 








Fresh Tomatoes--Hermetically Sealed,in Glass 
Bottles, for family use. 
PAPA I III IDI 
Orders in any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE COMMUNITY, ® 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. Y. 





Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
H. ALLEN, . WALLIN GFORD, CONN § 


AAAS ate aa aaa 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


PP PAID LP DIL ILLDIIIS 








THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noves. 
Price, $1,50. 


BIBLE COMMONISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 


octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 
the office of the Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Norse. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


=== Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 

Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any o' the above publications, are particu- 
larly requested to write their name, Post-Office and 
State, as distinetly as possible. 





Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the terms at the head of this 
¢olumn, the Circular is offered to those who wish it, 
as the gospel is, without money and without price. 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Association and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Frere Dairy Revigiovs Press, as the comple- 
ment an'l consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearte] than that which surrounds, for instance 


Extent of Inepiration. 


Home Talk by J. H. N. 

There are two passages in the Bible 
which seem to convey the idea that in 
writing and speaking we may expect in- 
spiration in regard to the words we use, 
as well as in respect to the thought com- 
municated, ‘When they deliver you up,’ 
says Christ, ‘take no thought how or 
what ye shall speak ; for it shall be given 
you in that same hour what ye shall 
speak.’ The two forms of expression ‘ how’ 
and ‘ what ye shall speak,’ refer apparent- 
ly to the manner and matter of speaking ; 
and the promise is implied that both 
should be given them: the thought or 
substance of what they were to deliver, 
and the words in which they were to 
speak it. Again, Paul says, ‘ We have 
received not the spirit of the world, but 
the Spirit which is of God; that we 
might know the things that are freely 
given tous of God. Which things also 
we speak not in the words which man’s 
wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy 
Ghost teacheth: comparing [or as it 
should be translated, collating or combin- 
ing] spiritual things with spiritual ;’ 
that is, spiritual thoughts with spiritual 
words. As a spiritual soul requires a 
spiritual body, so the instructions of the 
Holy Ghost require words taught by the 
Holy Ghost. Such is the force of the 
passage, in the original. 

For my part, I feel the need of inspi- 
ration in regard to the words I use, as 
well as in the direction of my thoughts. 
Language is a wonderful instrument—a 
deep mystery. It is certainly as deepa 
matter as music, or any of the sciences 
connected with expression. The use of 
it is one of the fine arts. To select out 
of the thousand forms of expression that 
are posible in any case, precisely the lan- 
guage that matches the thought—to give 
a perfect spiritual body to your spiritual 
perceptions—requires inspiration. I ap- 
prehend that there is not faith enough 
on that point—that while you look to 
God for inspiration in regard to your 
thoughts, you are working in a legal way 
in regard to your expression. Your idea 
is that the Lord is to give you inspired 
thoughts, but leave you to work them out 
into language yourselves. I am satisfied 
that so long as your faith stops at that 
half-way place, looking to the Lord for 
thoughts only, and depending on your- 
selves for expression, you will have 
hard work. You must manage so as to 
have inspiration turn your thoughts di- 
rectly into the right words. You never 
will have sport until there is a very close 
connection between your thoughts and 
your words—till inspiration is at work in 
both of them. 

The science of language is very much 
like music. I have frequently studied 
the question how the great composers 
get their ideas—what the process is by 
which they make the tunes that exactly 
suit our ear. The best theory I can 
make of the matter is this: that all 
possible combinations of notes being re- 
corded in the spiritual sphere and known 





the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 


’ 


to the Lord, his perception of the beauti- 


ful ssubinations sableien. Genk the 
whole mass, and so forms, as it were, a 
luminous stream, that is discernable to 
the keen clairyoyance of an inspired mu- 
sician. Perhaps he cannot tell how, but 
there is some delicate sensibility in him 
that perceives a spiritual ray connecting 
certain notes, expressions, and combina- 
tions, He sees it at a glance, feels it, 
and it is really a ray shooting from God 
through the world of music, where all 
possible combinations have been worked 
out ; it is an inspiration to him. It 
may be supposed that music is some- 
times made mechanically ; but I think 
all genuine musicians compose extempo- 
raneously, with great rapidity, and by a 
process that they cannot explain them- 
selves ;—it is really inspiration. 

The same principles will apply to lan- 
guage. In reference to every thought, 
there is a special combination of words 
which forms its best possible expression 
in language ; and God knows what that 
combination is ; there is a stream of light 
in the spiritual world, corresponding to it, 
which can be detected, if our minds are 
in a proper state of sensibility to the im- 
pressions of God and the Spirit of truth. 
It may strike us instantaneously, and we 
may know at a glance the precise lan- 
guage that matches the thought—the 
predestined expression; the expression 
that God sees exactly fitting to it. So. 
that what you need is not to invent an 
expression, but to find one—your busi- 
ness it not contrivance, but discovery. 

The question presents itself in this 
way: You look to God for inspiraton in 
utterance ; now does he halve the matter, 
and adapt himself to your deficient faith, 
giving you thoughts, without words, 
and leaving you to work them into 
words ? Or does he work by rules of his 
own wisdom, according to the theory 
hat has been presented, and when giv- 
ing you inspired thoughts, inspiring you 
with words also? It strikes me that if 
we are dealing with. the Spirit of truth, 
we may assume, according to all true phi- 
losophy in the case, that he gives ys not 
only thoughts, but words too. 
we suppose he has given usa thought, 
and has not given us the words for it, 
there is some mistake in our conception. 

Trusting God for good thoughts, and 
not for language, is like trusting God for 
the salvation of your soul, but puttmg 
your body inte the hands of the doctor, 
The embodiment of thought comes under 


applied to our bodies. We may take all 
that has been said about the resurrection, 
and apply it to language. ‘ Looking to 
the Lord Jesus from heaven, who shall 
change our vile [way of talking and 
writing.’} There is a natural (language, | 
and there is a spiritual [language,’] &. 

We assunie that the region of thoughts 
is in the brain, the central, interior parts 
of the skull, and that this department is 
the subject of inspiration. On the other 
hand, it is distinctly stated in Scripture, 
that the Aairs of our head which form 
its outer surface, are all numbered and 





cared for: thus establishing the fact 


And if, 


the same-principle of faith that we have/ 


that the interior and exterior are alike 


under the special superintendence of the 
Lord. It is but reasonable to suppose 
that every thing between these two ex- 
tremes comes under the same provision ; 
and language is certainly a deposit or 
stratum somewhere between the hairs 
and the inner sanctum of thought. It 
cannot be less important in the mind of 
the Lord to give us cur language correct- 
ly, word by word, than it is to number 
the hairs of our head. 

We must go beyond the Orthodox be- 
lief in the plenary inspiration of the 
Scriptures, and have faith in our own, 
plenary inspiration. Here 1s the ‘point 
now where unbelief must be pierced. We 
have faith in regard to salvation from sin 
—faith in respect to the management of 
the body—faith, in a certain, limited way, 
concerning inspiration: what we now 
want, is, faith in respect to verbal power. 


_——— o—mm eam 


Our Relations to the Primitive €hurch. 

We extract the following beautiful thoughts 
from a letter of our absent sister, M. E, Craery, 
written to the women of: the Association in 
1850. They are the expression of a heart fer- 
vently wedded to Christ and the truth, and earn- 
est and faithful to the ascending fellowship. She 
lives in our hearts, and we think of her as _ inter- 
ested in the same things with ourselves, joyously 
looking forward. to the morn of Resurrection, 
when the three worlds shall meet. 

I have been interested lately in read- 
ing Paul’s epistles, with my eye upon 
his expressions of love for those to whom 
he wrote. They have become invested 
with new interest since Mr. N. remarked 
that we are to be the dress in which 
Christ intends to present his bride, the 
Primitive Church, to the world. The illus- 
tration struck my fancy particularly, aod 
seemed to bring home to my heart the truth 
that they are much interested in our prog- 
ress and fniture relations to them. A bride, 
we all knqw,; contemplates the silks and 
the jewels which are to deck her loveli- 
ness, with much satisfaction ; and their 
artistic combination very naturally occu- 
pies. much of her thoughts. ‘Can a 
maid forget her ornaments, or a bride 
her attire 2? But when we take into ac- 
count that in this case the dress is to be 
pervaded and saturated by the spirit of 
the bride herself, and is to be put on as 
an index of her internal beauty, I think 
that we shall at once see that our manu- 
facture, so to speak, is one of consid- 
erable impertance to the bride, and so 
far, too, as we are concerned, may well 
be deemed a ‘ high and heavenly calling.’ 

But to return to the passages in ques- 
¢ion—which, as I said before, were in- 
dued with a new charm for me after I re- 
ceived the inspiring idea into my heart 
that I am to make part of the dress of 
the beautiful bride. To the Corinthians 
Paul writes as ‘ dearly beloved’—as ‘ our 
epistle written in our hearts’—‘ Ye are in 
in our hearts to die and live with you’— 
. Not having dominion over your faith, 
but helpers ‘of your joy’'—* We are elad 
when we are weak and ye are strong.’— 
To the Colossians, as the ‘ elect of God, 
holy and beloved.’ To the Philippians, 
‘I thank my God upon every remem- 





braace of you,’ always in every prayer of 
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mine for you all making request with 
joy, for your fellowship in the gospel, 
from the first day until now.’—‘ Even as 
it is meet for me to think this of you 
all, because I have you in my heart.— 
‘For God is my record how greatly I 
long after you all in the bowels of Jesus 
Christ.’ ‘ Therefore, my brethren, dearly 
beloved and longed for, my joy and 
crown, so stand fast in the Lord, my 
dearly beloved.’ To the Thessalonians, 
‘ We were gentle among you, even as a 
nurse cherisheth her children.’ ‘So be- 
ing affectionately «csirous of you, we 
were willing to have imparted unto you 
not the gospel of God only, but also our 
own souls, because ye were dear unto us. 
For what is our hope or joy, or crown of 
rejoicing ? Are not even ye, in the 
presence of our Lord Jesus Christ at his 
coming ? For ye are our glory and our 
joy. For now we live, if ye stand fast in 
the Lord..--- For what thanks.can we 
render to God again for you, for all the 
joy wherewith we joy for your sakes be- 
fore God; night and day praying ex- 
ceedingly that we might see your face, 
and might perfect that which is lacking 
in your faith.’ 

These are only a small portion of the 
affectionate expressions with which 
Paul’s epistles abound, not to speak of 
his prayers for them, which bespeak the 
liveliest interest in their welfare. The 
world talk of a mother’s love, and of 
woman’s devotion ; but it seems to me 
women as well as men, will yet have to 
sit at the feet of Paul in learning the 
art of love itself, as well as the tasteful 
and happy expression of it. We are 
not, of course, capable of attracting as 
much love from that church in our pres- 
ent state of experience, as did the be- 
lievers to whom Paul wrote ; but think- 
ing of ourselves as bearing the same 
relation to them that they did to Paul 
—called of God to show forth the beauty 
of their character to the world,—I think 
we may safely appropriate these expres- 
sions of love as a revelation of their 
heart toward us, and comfort ourselves 
with the idea that in spite of the weak- 
ness of our faith, our inexperience, need 
of chastening and rebuke, yet we are 
‘dearly beloved and longed for,’ their 
future ‘ joy and crown of rejoicing.’ 

This saying of Paul has also been of 
service to me in my approaches to the 
Primitive Church : ‘ But Jerusalem which 
is above is free, which is the mother of us 
all’? Gal. 4: 26. Thinking of that 
church as a mother, has a tendency to 
clear away from my mind that excess of 
reverence which a sense of their glory and 
grandeur would beget, when unaccompa- 
nied with a remembrance of their meek- 
ness and Jowliness and affection. I can- 
not think of my mother as cold and grand 
and unapproachable by me, however much 
she is my superior ; but naturally associ- 
ate with that relation, love, affectionate 
desire, and sympathy in my joys and sor- 
rows. I must think of her as ‘longing 
for her children,’ as does any affectionate 
mother—rejoicing in the hope of their 
future greatness—interested in their pur- 
suits—and watching with a friendly eye 
their progress through that part of the 
journey of life which she has trodden be- 
fore them. If I think of her boundless 
stores of wealth, I am also entitled to 
think of myself as her heir ; and, bidding 
poverty and littleness of heart stand aside, 


fix my eye on my future inheritance, for 
the right enjoyment of which I am going 
through the needful discipline now. I 
see personal acquaintance with God and 
with his Son Jesus Christ, love, joy, 
peace, temperance, all the fruits of the 
Spirit, genius, ambition, immortal youth, 
before me—and even now being dealt 
out to me just as fast as I can bear them. 
In proportion as my mother’s self-posses- 
sion enters into me, her wealth will also 
flow in the same channel, until I shall be 
entirely beyond the reach of discourage- 
ment or poverty-stricken envy. My se- 
curity lies in my mother’s love ; and if I 
find myself thwarted and crossed in all 
endeavors to be a loving and dutiful 
daughter to one who is my mother after 
the flesh, I find for her forsaking of me, 
‘a hundred fold’ in the love of my true 
mother, ‘which is above, which is free, 
and the mother of us all.’ 


These two illustrations, then, help me 
to draw nigh to the Primitive Church.— 
On the one hand, the idea of being a 
part of the dress of the ‘ bride, the Lamb’s 
wife,’ fires my ambition to ‘walk worthy 
of the vocation wherewith I am called,’ 
and makes me aspire to shine for her 
sake ; and, on the other hanc, the thought 
that she is my mother encourages me to 
fall back in confidence upon her affection, 
expecting that she will enable me to 
overcome the difficulties which surround 
me, and prepare me for her future use 
when | am ‘ without spot or wrinkle or 
any such thing.’ 
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Criticism among Social Reformers. 

The Socialists of Berlin Hights, Ohio, are 
believers in ‘Individual Sovereignty,’ and value 
individual freedom more than communism and 
unity. They sometimes say pretty hard things 
about each other in their paper the ‘ Age of Free- 
dom,’ giving personal criticism in a way not very 
provocative of love or friendly fellowship. John 
Patterson, one of the editors of the Age of Free- 
dom, thinks these personalities are of questionable 
utility, and calls for a more fair and considerate 
way of treating each other, suggesting a system 
of sincere mutual criticism. He says: s 


“In the Oneida Community personal criticisms 
are a regular institution. At their meetings, indi- 
viduals submit themselves for criticism, and they 
find the plan works well. But the Oneida people 
are great ‘Christians,’ and they submit to these 
things with all Christian meekness and docility. 
The question is, would it result well amongst So- 
cialists who do not ‘confess Jesus?’ It is Todd, 
I think, in his Student’s Manual, who tells of some 
students who mutually agreed to criticise each 
other ; but they soon found it convenient to room 
apart. But they were of the same sex, peers as 
to age and experience, and a little conceited, per- 
haps, as young students are apt to be; their few- 
ness of number also, and the irregular manner of 
conducting these criticisms may have operated 
against their object. Women who are much 
attached to each other, and desire to perfect 
themselves in all the elements of character 
sometimes ask criticism of each other, and bene- 
fit by it, without any detriment to to their friend- 
ship; but women have less of the false pride of 
character amongst themselves, perhaps, than men 
have. 

“ But where the number of persons together is 
sufficient, where they are of both sexes and of 
various ages and experiences in life, where the 
really want personal improvement, and are anak 
enough, or perhaps I should say magnanimous 
enough, to accept of all the means of it, I cannot 
but think that mutual criticism would work well, 
even amongst ‘infidel’ Socialists. 

“* Amongst all classes of people, there are some 
with a great deal of vanity and secretiveness who 
take on the airs of perfection, always giving spe- 
cious pretexts for whatever they do, however self- 
ish or little the real motive may be. There may 
be such amongst Socialists, and if so, personal 
criticism might not strike them as desirable.— 
Such criticism could only be usef:l to those who 
wish to avail themselves of all the means of self- 
discipline. 

“Might not groups of Reformers in different 
parts of the country, profit by mutu.) criticism, 














as well as the followers of J. H. Noyes? Could 





not the friends at Berlin set the example in this 
direction? The very thought of open and candid 
criticism by others, might make us more candid 
with ourselves. But other good might result; 
as, however honest with our own heart, we can- 
not ‘ see ourselves as others see us.’ * * * 

“If such acourseof mutual examination, could 
be carried out in any brotherhood in a proper 
spirit, its legitimate effects would be, I think, to 
cement it more lovingly together. Open criti- 
cisms of this character should correct those little, 
petty, underhanded, carping criticisms, which 
never do good, but often end in discord and hate. 
The beneficial should supersede the mischiev- 
ous. These suggestions may not be acted on, but 
they may set some to thinking. The point seems 
to be, Are there meekness, teachability, mag- 
nanimity, justice, and desire of improvement 
amongst us ‘infidel’ Socialists, sufficient to enable 
us to avail ourselves of such means of mutual dis- 
cipline and development ?” 

This is agood view of the subject, and one of the 
best things we have seen from the Berlin press. 
There are few things more conducive to individ- 
ual improvement and refinement than candid, 
truthful criticism, given and received in a broth- 
erly, loving spirit. The act of offering one’s self to 
his associates and friends t be sincerely told his 
faults of spirit and of outward action, and to free- 
ly open his heart to the truth that is spoken to him, 
isone of the most sublime acts aman can do, All 
good is possible to one whocan do this. It will 
test a person’s earnestness and love of the truth. 
It. works peace and good-will. It is the door to 
unity and brotherhood; it is productive of the 
graces of humility, gentleness, charity. It opens 
the heart to the influx of the Spirit of Truth. We 
are glad that its value is beginning to be. recog- 
nized by Social Reformers elsewhere. Next to 
the confession of Christ we regard it as the most 
potent agency in the growth and prosperity of 
the Oneida Community.—r. L. P. 





Oriental Pictures. 

There are now on exhibition, at the Apollo 
rooms, 410 Broadway, a series of paintings, of the 
utmost intere$t and geographical value. We allude 
to Dr. Troye’s Paintings of the Dead Sea, of 
the River Jordan, the Sea of Galilee, a Syrian 
Ploughman, anda Turkish Bazaar. Of these, the 
first is the most creditable as a work of art, while 
at the same time it possesses a peculiar interest 
from being the accurate and truthful delineation 
of one of the most remarkable spots mentioned 
in the sacred Scriptures. The peculiar character- 
istics of the Dead Sea, the fact that it is the 
lowest point on the surface of the earth, being 
1,300 feet below the level of the sea, its peculiar 
waters, so full of sulphur, bitumen and salt, that 
the human body refuses to sink, and animal life 
cannot continue living in its waters—all these 
facts are well known from the books of travel and 
the commentators who have visited Syria and 
Palestine, and followed the Jordan to its mouth. 

But never before has there been given so con- 
cise an idea of the appearance of that sea of deso- 
lation, as by Dr. Troye’s pencil and brush. The 
peculiar atmosphere, deathly with poisonous va- 
pors overhanging in clouds, which are only lifted 
at morning and evening, or when a strong wind 
blows; the configuration of the barren shores, on 
which not a tree or shrub grows; the sullen 
stillness of the waters, which appear like molten 
lead, and the few waves that break upon the beach, 
carrying only new particles to add te the incrus- 
tations of centuries; all these are accurately and 
skillfully depicted in Dr. Troye’s painting. 

The pictures of the Ford of the Jordan, where 
John baptized, and of the Sea of Galilee, where 
Christ preached to the thousands, and of the 
Plains of Damascus, all are painted with fidelity, 
and give a conception of those places such as can 
be obtained from no engraving. Other paintings 
ef less special interest cover the walls, and help 
the visitor to while away a leisure hour. 

The students of Scripture, Bible classes and 
Sunday schools, would be pleased and instructed 
with a view of these paintings. Their wonderful 
fidelity has received the highest commendation 
from Lieut. Lynch, Wm. C. Prime, Geo. W. Cur- 
tis, and many other well known oriental travelers. 
It is quite improbable that another painting will 
be made of the Dead Sea in many ycars. The 
hfe of the artist is always seriously endangered 
by inhaling the poisonous gases which infect the 
whole region of the Sea of Doom.—N. Y. Eve- 
ning Post. 





Mason and Drxon’s Line.—An extract from 
an original manuscript diary in posséssion of a 
gentleman of New-York city, is given in a late 
Evening Post, from which it appears that the 
phrase ‘ Mason and Dixon’s Line,’ now. so com- 
monly used to designate the line separating the 
Free from the Slave States, originated from the 


names of two surveyors, Mr. Mason and Mr. 
Dixon, who were employed to run the line between 
the lands of Lord Baltimoze and William Penn, the 
proprietors respectively of Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania. 


FACTS AND TOPICS. 


...-A principal topic of interest in the late English 
papers, is the trial and acquittal of Dr. Bernard, 
at London. When the jury’s verdict of acquittal 
was announced, it was received by the multitude 
assembled on the occasion, with enthusiastic 
cheers. At Paris, on the contrary, the Government 
organs received the news with demonstrations of 
surprise and indignation. 

...-The twelfth annual meeting of the Ameri. 
can Association for the Advancement of Science, 
terminated ::t Baltimore on Tuesday of last week. 
Its sessions had been continued for six days. 
The next annual meeting 1s to be held at Spring. 
field, Mass., on the first Wednesday in August, 
1859. 

...-The N. Y. Chronicle, states that the action 
of the managers of the Bible Society in reject- 
ing the revised edition has already led to a move- 
ment for a thorough translation of the Bible, 
which is headed by one of the oldest and most 
honored of the old school Presbyterian clergy- 
men of New-York. 

..--The council of the British Society of Arts 
has under consideration, anvther exhibition of 
the world’s Industry and Art at London in 1861, 
with the intention of repeating the exhibition 
every ten years. They intend that the articles on 
exhibition shall be arranged according to classes, 
and not by countries, as in the exhibition of 1851, 
that they shall include music and painting, 
which were then excluded, and that foreigners 
shall exhibit on the same conditions as British 
exhibitors. 

...-It is said that a larger ship than the Le- 
viathan is already proposed in England. It is 
intended that it shall carry 8,000 tons more, run 
faster and draw less water. An engineer of 
Liverpool, named Clare, also proposes to build a 
ship 1,000 feet in length, 70 feet beam, and 30 feet 
from deck to keel, making her perfectly flat 
bottomed and her sides perfectly square. In size 
she would be 30,000 tons, 

...-Monasticism is said to be rapidly spread- 
ing in Germany. 

..--There are neatly twenty millions of serfs 
in Russia, about twelve millions of whom belong 
to the nobility and nine millions to the estates of 
the crown. The emperor proposes to manifest 
his interest in emancipation by making his own 
serfs free first. There are but 127,000 land 
owners in Russia, of whom 2,000 possess from 
1,000 to 10,000 serfs each, and the others smaller 
numbers. The immense numbers awaiting eman- 
cipation by the justice of the Czar, give a grand- 
eur to the event seldom witnessed in any former 
enterprise. Think of a population about as large 
as the white population of the United States, 
raised from personal degradation and chat- 
telism, to the rights and dignity of men and citi- 
zens, and that too by the great and absolute gov- 
ernment of Northern Europe, whose name has 
been the representation of absolute despotism 
for centuries. ‘The greatness of the act does 
not begin to be appreciated.— Springfield Repub- 
lican. 

....Edward G. Loring, the U. S. Commis- 
sioner at Boston, Mass., who was lately removed 
by Gov. Banks from the office of Probate Judge, 
has been appointed by President Buchanan a Jus- 
tice of the Court of Claims at Washington. 





..--The oldest clock in America is one in the 
Philadelphia Library which is nearly two centu- 
rigs old. It was made in London, keeps good 
time, and is said to have been owned by Oliver 
Cromwell. 

....It is stated that in the latest experiments 
of Mr. Whitehouse through the Atlantic cable, 
only about two words and a half per minute were 
transmitted. 

...-It is stated that one of the curiosities 
in Chicago, Ill., is the raising of entire brick 
blocks to a level with the new street grades. 
Great numbers of small screws are used. The 
row of buildings to be moved is disjointed from 
its connections ; stout joists, sustained by power 
ful screws are placed in each doorway, and every 
possible precaution is taken to ensure perfect 
safety. When once fairly under way the labor 
progresses with great rapidity, and the whole 
block of brick buildings, with all its customary 
occupants, goods, &c., is seen to rise steadily into 
the air, while a sense of entire security pervades 





every one who dwells, or docs business there. 
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Fine buildings are thus raised seven feet from 
their original foundations, with great ease. 





An Oneida Journal. 


Wednesday Evening, May 5.—S. W. N., whose 
turn it was to lead the meeting, read the follow- 
ing lines, a8 a subject of conversation : 

Ho! ye who at the anvil toil, 
And strike the sounding blow, 
Where from the burning iron’s breast 
The sparks fly to and fro, 
While answering to the hammer’s ring, 
And fire’s intenser glow— 
O! while we feel ’tis hard to toil 
And sweat the long day through, 
Remember it is harder still 
To have no work to do. 


Ho! ye who till the stubborn soil, 
Whose hard hands guide the plough, 
Who bend beneath the summer sun, 
With burning cheek and brow— 
Ye deem the curse still clings to earth 
From olden. time till now— 
But while ye feel ’tis hard to toil 
And labor all day through, 
Remember it is harder still 
To have no work to do. 


Ho! ye who plough the sea’s blue fields — 
Who ride the restless wave, 
Beneath whose gallant vessel’s keel 
There lies a yawning grave, 
Around whose bark the wintry winds 
Like fiends of fury rave— 
O! while ye feel ’tis hard to toil 
And labor long hours through, 
Remember it is harder still 
To have no work to do. 


Ho! ye upon whose fevered cheeks 
The hectic glow is bright, 

Whose mental toil wears out the day 
And half the weary night, 

Who labor for the souls of men, 
Champions of truth and right— 

Although ye feel your toil is hard, 
Even with this glorious view, 

Remember it is harder still 
To have no work to do. 


Ho! all who labor—all who strive— 
Ye wield a lofty power ; 
Do with your might, do with your strength, 
Fill every golden hour; 
The glorious privilege to do 
Is man’s most noble dower— 
0! to your birthright and yourselves, 
To your own souls be true ! 
A weary, wretched life is theirs 
Who have no work to do, 

The reader remarked that the sentiment of this 
poetry is quite in contrast with the common sen- 
timent of the world. Most people look forward 
to a time when they shall have ‘obtained a com- 
petence,’—a state above the necessity of labor— 
as being a state of great felicity. [ am thankful, 
he said, that we have been taught to regard labor, 
not as drudgery, but as sport—as a means of 
pleasure and improvement and fellowship. I am 
thankful that we have an abundance of work to 
do; and I look forward, with happy anticipation, 
to the time, when we shall be able to accomplish 
a great amount of bodily exercise without weariness. 


H, J. S.—Paul exhorts us to ‘labor that we 
may enter into rest.’ The idea which the apus- 
tle here intended to convey was not—labor that 
you may cease to be active. There is more than 
one kind of rest. A wheel which runs very fast, 
if it runs smoothly, may be said to be at rest, 
when compared with a wheel that rons with a 
great amount of friction. It is this friction sort 
of labor that we should desire to be delivered 
from ; and in its place, let us covet inspired, at- 
tractive labor—labor that has no friction. We 
will not desire to be inactive, but rather that we 
may be happy in action. 

A. W. C.—I was pleased with the sentiment of 
the poetry—with the idea that it is harder work 
to do nothing, thar to be busily employed. We 
are so cunstituted that we delight to create things 
—to do whatever is possible for us. Perhaps in 
this respect we resemble God as much as in any 
other. And this being the case, why is it that 
we find such a repugnance in the world to hard 
labor? My reflections on the matter have led 
me to the conclusion that it is often the result:of 
over exertion of particular parts of our system— 
of working too long at one kind of business; and 
that when we become wise enough to change our 
employments frequently, and so bring into action 
all parts’ of the body, we shall find more pleasure 
in action. Let a person hoe corn, for instance, 
all day; and the idea of doing the same thing the 
next day is likely to look rather unattractive to 





him: while if the same person were free to change 
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his employment, whenever one set of muscles be- 
came tired, he would accomplish the same amount 
of labor with more ease and pleasure. 

H. J. S.—I think our motives have much to do 
with making labor attractive or otherwise.— 
Rather monotonous labor may become attractive 
if we have a noble purpose in regard to it, and feel 
that we are doing the best thing in carrying it 
out. The purpose of worldly men is unworthy 
and comparatively weak—‘ to lay up treasures on 
earth.’ Labor can scarcely be otherwise than un- 
attractive with such a motive; while the same 
labor may be attractive to persons possessing in- 
finitely higher motives. 

E. H. H.—It isno doubt true, that it is natural 
for man to be busy; but in the ordinary state of 
society. labor is robbed of its true motives, and 
man made a sort of machine. But restore to 
labor its true motive, or accompaniment, and 
much that it is now unpleasant will disappear.— 
We do not think of Fulton’s labor on his steam- 
boat as irksome, or of the nature of drudgery. A 
man with such a motive as he had, will work all 
day with enthusiasm, at business that would be 
repugnant to one unpossessed of such a motive 
and laboring for wages, and would continue his 
labor day after day with unabated zeal. As be- 
lievers in Christ, aud seeking to establish his 
kingdom in the world, we may expect to be in. 
spired with motives far nobler than those which 
actuated Fulton. At present, I believe ‘ that every 
man is rewarded according to his works;’ and 
that a person in performing sume difficult or un 
pleasant task will, as a general rule, receive more 
satisfaction in its accomplishment than he would 
from an easier task. 

J. H. N.—{ suppose the two most unhappy 
classes in the world are the very poorest, who are 
out of employment much of the time, and the 
richest class, who have every thing done for them. 
The two extremes meet. I find the happiest days 
are those in which I am the most busy; but I 
notice some. peculiarities in regard to the nature 
of my work. For one thing, I am satisfied that 
variety in labor isa great desideratum. I am the 
happiest when I have the greatest variety of 
things to turn my attention to in the cuurse of the 
day. I like to be called from one kind of employ: 
ment to another very frequently—the faster the 
better. Another fact I have remarked in my ex- 
perience is, that in order that labor may be 
charming to me, it is requisite that there be some 
exercise of the brain as wellas of the muscles. 
I enjoy ingenuity in connection with physical ex- 
ercise; and I imagine that the exercise of the 
brain, has much to do with the pleasure of labor 
in all cases. I never engaged in any branch of 
business, but that I found in it abundant chances 
for improvement. The very best method of do- 
ing things has not yet been ascertained in respect 
to most kinds of employment. 

Thursday, 6.—Several years ago, two brothers 
H.’s with their families, joined the Community 


from this neighborhood. After a membership 


of a year or two, they left,—not ina hostile spirit 
but from what seemed to be incompatibility of 
habits and feelings. After living abroad another 


year or two, one of the families returned, also two 
daughters of the other family, with their parent’s 
consent. 


More recently a son of the second fami- 
ly, who was quite young when taken away, has 


come back ; and to-day his father applied for the 
house which was vacated a month ago on our new 
farm, proposing to rent it and bring the rest of 
his family there. He does this with a view to be 


near the Community and in hopes eventually to 
become fully identified with us. Though it was 


not designed to let the house the present year, 


this petition was considered anc granted.——In 
the evening meeting, un article was read from the 


Atlantic Monthly on ‘Intellectual Character ;’ 


which was defined to be ‘that discipline of the 
individual which developes dim tendencies, into 


positive sentiments, sentiments into ideas, and 
ideas into abilities—that discipline by which in- 
tellect is penetrated through and through with 


the qualities of manhood, and endowed with arms 


is well as eyes.’ The article is written in a 
masterly style, and is suggestive and stimulative 
of interesting and profitable thought. 
criticise it however for failing to recognize man’s 
relations to Christ and the spiritua) world, and 
the necessity for the inspiration of the Spirit of 
Truth, fulland abiding, in all true intellectua] 
growth. 
a legal, will-work process, 
of the intellect, of the heart, of the moral nature, 
and of the body also, should be, not a matter of 
mere legal, individual effort, but of faith, and in- 
spiration from Christ and the heavenly world. 
There is a glory and joy in the intellectual activity 


We should 


It makes intellectual education too much 
We believe culture 





and ability which comes through our development 
in spiritual manhood, and which are the overflow 
of a heart filled with life, love and faith. But it 
is a glory and joy not in ourselves, our own ability, 
but in Christ in whom ‘are hid all the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge.’ 

Friday, 7.—For want of anything in particular 
to journalize about at home, we insert several 
specimen letters from our correspondence file. 

E. P., Oberlin, Ohio:—I have been a reader 
of your papers for the last two years, and 
have found thema source of greatpleasure. Have 
obtained some noble and lasting benefits from 
them, and would ere this have sent the pay for 
them, if it had been possible, and shall do so yet 
if my life is spared me. Would like to visit you 
and spend the season, if not the remainder of my 
days, as I am alone in this unfriendly world. It 
seems to me that I should be perfectly happy in 
such a society. I donot know on what “condi- 
tions you receive candidates. I am poor, have 
nothing to give but my soul and body. I am 
tired of living in this cold and unfriendly world, 
and seek a more congenial clime. 


Elizabeth A., Milan, Ohio:—With what infor- 
mation I have gathered from various sources, of 
your beautiful, orderly, systematic, home, I have 
become so desirous to live with you that I can- 
not rid my mind of the idea. But there are some 
points that I have not yet ascertained. In order 
to become a member is it necessary to believe the 
Bible to be the inspired word of God any more 
than any other good book that contains truth? 
Could I live my own true life in regard to my] 
affections without dictation from a third party ? 
Could I have a room sacred to myself that I can 
retire and shut myself out from the world when 
I wish to commune with God and my spirit 
friends. I consider that of great importance. 
could not live happily or healthfuly without it. 
The happiest hours of my life have been when I 
was in my own little room with none but my 
spirit friends around me. I am willing, and love 
to work at mostany thing that is carried on or- 
derly and systematically; but the tiresome, repul- 
sive manner in which work is done in isolation, is 
to me so annoying and harrowing, thatI have no 
heart or health to do it. Please inform me of all 
that is necessary in order to become a member. 

C. F. H., Mc Grawville, N. Y.:—Your letter 
and the books were duly received. Your doc- 
trine of Communism I deem -sufficiently de- 
testable, and in its lasts results terrible, as you 
may not be surprised to hear me say. Its style 
of thought and speech gives me new illustrations 
of what I have long observed,—the use of terms 
of moral and spiritual import, in a merely physi- 
cal sense. The earliest notable case of this was 
in Epicurus, who ‘ wrote a book about holiness, 
which must have been wholly in the method | 
speak of. The phrenology which has been lec- 
tured so much of late gives many illustrations of 
it; though there is a phrenology, or craniology, 
which I respect. The end of the whole method 
is the same as when one hunts after the vital 
principle with the dissecting knife. If he does 
not kill it, he certainly does not find it. . 

J.C. H., New-York City :—Having frequently 
heard of the ‘ Oneida Institute,’ (?) andfrom what 
Ihave heard become favorably impressed with the 
principles that control and govern it, I should be 
highly gratified if I might be allowed to visit the 
Institution and become more informed in re- 
gard to its practical workings. 

It is my intention to leave the City for my 
home in the west on Friday Evening next, and I 
should like to visit your Institution and remain 
with you over Sunday, so that I could resume my 
journey on the Monday following. Please write 
to me, and if my visit would not be deemed an 
intrusion, will you be kind enough to give me 
directions that will enable me to reach you at the 
earliest moment. Trusting to hear from you in 
reply, believe me fratetnally yours. 

Wa.urncroro JournaL:—A Methodist minister 
called about five o’clock, had his horse put into 
the barn, and wanted to stay all night. The 
Conference, which has lately held its annual 
meeting, had appointed him toa new post, and he 
was on his way thither. After scanning hima 
little, we concluded to let him stay. He had 
never heard of the Community, and appeared 
quite interested to know about us. He was 
pleased with what he saw and heard, and remarked 
in the morning when he went away, that we cer- 
tainly appeared to be a happy family. He was 
rather liberal minded for a Methodist minister, 
said he sympathized with the Community prin- 
ciple; but, said he, ‘You dont break up the do- 
mestic relation do you?’ I gave him to under- 
stand that we neither broke it up nor retained it, 
but merged it into the new Community relation 
of brothers and sisters in Christ. 


Saturday Evening, 8.—A narrow escape among 
the boys, from an accident with a gun, led to some 
talk about the boys using the guns. It was 
thought there was no occasion for shooting at 
present; and that the guns should be put in the 
keeping of some responsible person, and not used 
by this class without permission ; also that all 
powder on the premises should be in safe charge. 
Mr. H. made some remarks, encouraging the boys 
to respectful conduct toward each other. He 
observed in their talk while at work, that they were 
apt to ‘run upon’ each other—beginning yood- 
naturedly enough, but carrying their fun to « irivo- 








lous and unedifying, and sometimes quarrelsome 





extent. He wanted they should study the right 
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use of their tongues, and in this their superiore 
should set them a good example. Mr. C. was in- 
vited to resume the Sunday morning meetings 
which he used to hold with the boys. The gen- 
eral attitude and disposition of the youth in the 
Community, was thought to be very hopeful, and 
that any effort for their spiritual improvement 
would bear good fruit. The garden begins to 
yield pie-plant and asparagus for the market.—— 
Small fishing parties are frequent these pleasant 
days, the creek in its circuitous winding around 
the domain, affording little fish and sometimes 
great ones to patient anglers. To-day a visitor 
from Vermont, who is wunt to catch trout in the 
pure mountain streams of his own State, took » 
fine one from our muddy creek, which from ite 
rarity attracted much admiration. Parties re- 
turning with theic fish, dress and cook them, and 
finish by eating them together in a feast of bro- 
therly love. 

Monday Evening, 10.—Bro. D. J. H. being 
about to leave for the Putney Commune, on ac- 
count of his healib, which has been feeble for 
some time, and suffering he thinks from the 
winds and damps of this situation, invited the 
criticism and advice of the family. A general ex- 
pression of love and good wishes was given. It 
was thought by way of criticism, that it was his 
constitutional tendency to lean toward the re- 





medial treatment of tradition, rather than faith in 


Christ. The following remarks by J. H. N. may 
reach the case of others in need of like consola- 
tion: 

“ [ think we shall all have to refer from time to 
time, to our old testimony, that our anmiety and 
prayer, in all cases of sickness and in humilities of 
all kinds, should not be so much that we may 
be delivered from them, as that we may behave 
well in them. Mr. H—— who, for example, in 
his present circumstances of depression and sick- 
ness, is cut off from enterprise and action of ar 
external kind, has still an opportunity for improve- 
ment and enterprise of a more important kind— 
his heart and soul may be called forth into a new 
enterprise, and, when well considered, a more 
important and glorious enterprise probably than 
he has ever engaged in—that of withdrawing from 
the flesh and every thing external, and concen- 
trating his attention upon the life which he has 
in common with Christ aud which belongs to 
eternity. This is what we must all do, whether 
we live or die; and it is the noblest thing we 
cando. I know by abundant experience that 
weakness is favorable to this interior enterprise. 
At the very time when to the external view we 
are most unprofitable, we may, in the sight of 
God, be rising highest in the true spirit uf enter- 
prise and victory. ‘When I am weak,’ says the 
apostle, ‘then am I strong.’ I suppose that in 
Grammar the passive voice is as important us the 
active: and so it may be in human life. Christ 
spoke of Peter’s experience as first active, and then 
passive. ‘When thou wast young, thou girdedst 
thyself, and walkedst whither thou wouldest ; 
but when thou shalt be old, thou shalt streteh 
forth thy hands, and another shalt gird thee, and 
carry thee whither thou wouldest not.’ I have no 
doubt that Peter was quite as good ‘a man and 
accomplished as much for God in the latter part 
of his experience us in the first.” 

Tuesday Evening, 11.—A variety of topics 
came up. One of the band spoke of the absence 
of several of our best musicians, as producing a 
lack of interest in those that remained, which he 
thought was much to be deprecated. He consid- 
ered our instrumental music every other noon as 
a good institution—not to beallowed te run down: 
The necessary absence of some, should only have 
the effect to excite the enthusiasm of those who 
are left, to their best efforts. There are enough 
musicians still at home, to make gocd music, and 
probably the present vacancies, or others as bad 
will vontinue all summer; so that if we frait for 
certain instruments or ceitain players, we shal! 
have no music till next fall. The chief who se- 
lects the pieces, should get up his programme with 
reference to the instruments that are present. 
Mr. L. who is keeper of the herds, and an 
amateur in his department, protested against 
a decision which he understood had been :nade in 
the council of finances, cutting off the feeding of 
grain tothe cows. He thought it would be very 
bad policy; that the pastures would not be fit to 
turn the cows into forsome days, and they would 
run down on the indifferent hay which they would 
be reduced to. It appears farmers have differen: 
opinions on the subject of feeding grain, as on 
most other points relating to their profession. 
The contradictions of farming experience, are all 
ways curious to notice. Bills of musical enter- 
tainments, of menageries, am! exhibitions of 
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various kinds are brought up from the Depot from 
time to time, and our young folks have a natural 
curiosity to go and seeand hear. It was pro- 
posed to-night that a committee should be ap- 
pointed, who should see that they were gratified 
to a legitimate extent. All cannot go at once— 
all would not chouse the same entertainment; 
but let them have a chance to express their prefer- 
ence, and go by turns. A company of bell-ringers 
having advertised an attractive programme for to- 
morrow night, those who wished to attend were 
invited t» meet the Committee in the morning. 





Our Inheritance in Christ. 


** Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, 
where moth and rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves break through and steal; but lay up for 
yourselves treasures in heaven, where neither moth 

, nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not 
break through nor steal. For where your treasure 
is there will your heart be also.” Matt. 6: 19—21- 


This saying applies, not more truly to 
possessions in money and material things, 
than to possessions in persons, in objects 
which gratify the, heart and nobler affec- 
tions. What is more subject to rust, 
decay and robbery, than the affectional 
wealth of mankind ? How often do dis- 
cord and alienation intrude themselves 
between brothers and sisters, and parent’ 
and children, not sparing oftentimes the 
dearest, closest friendships. More espe- 
cially is this true of lovers. Though 
custom forbids any outward show of sor- 
row and disappointment, yet it is no less 
true that losses of this kind of heart- 
treasures are more the rule than the ex- 
ception, and that they are the occasion 
of the most poignant suffering. Indeed 
there is no law or public opinion in the 
world, that restrains robberies of this kind. 
The grab-game has full sway, and every 
one, as a general rule, conceives that he 
or she has a perfect right to all that they 
ean lay hold of of this kind of possession, 
however much they may defraud their 
neighbor. It is only through the gospel, 
and through its legitimate manifestation 
in human society in the shape of Bible 
Communism, that mankind can expe- 
rience a perfect exemption from the dan- 
gers and losses which beset possessions of 
all kinds which contribute to their hap- 
piness, 

When we transfer our external proper- 
ty to the Community, we feel that we 
have given it to God and to his children, 
to be distributed as inspiration and good 
sense shall dictate, trusting that our in- 
dividual wants will be supplied, not so 
much by our own providence as by the 
providence of God working for us. The 
same rule applies to our affectional pos- 
sessions. When we have sincerely given 
our affections up to God, we need have 
mo more anxiety respecting their safe 
keeping, or fear that any worthy object 
of their desire will be permanently with- 
held. We may indeed meet with some 
strange and fluctuating experience. We 
may perhaps be in the full enjoyment of 
some object of love and interest, and feel 
tbat our love is suddenly quenched, or 
that the object of it has become indiffer- 
ent or cold toward us. It is natural 
under these circumstances to feel cha- 
grined and disappointed ; but there is 
no occasion for feeling that our treasure 
is lost. It is in God’s hands. We have 
laid up our treasures in heaven. We 
are one with Christ and we can say with 
him, ‘ All mine are thine, and all thine 
are mine.’ But we must also learn to 
say, ‘ Not my will, but thine be done.’— 
We must thoroughly learn the lesson 
that God is the distributer of all good 


sensation from time to time of temporary 
loss and disappointment. 

Let us comfort our hearts in the as- 
surance that there is neither moth, rust 
or robbing in the kingdom of God. All 
legitimate objects of enjoyment, instead 
of deteriorating, actually increase in value, 
and in their power of yielding happiness. 
Our capacities for enjoyment also, are sus- 
ceptible of infinite enlargement. When 
our hearts are so enlarged that they can 
maintain a lively interest in all the mem- 
bers of God’s family and all the interests 
of his kingdom, there is no possibility 
that our happiness can be seriously dis- 
turbed. If some intrusion of evil, or 
other providence, cuts short our present 
activity in one direction, we are at liber- 
ty to turn the same activity to better ad- 
vantage in some other direction, Even 
if sickness and death come upon us, we are 
by no means excluded from the efficient 
service of God, or from the glorious re- 
ward of such service. Christ says, ‘I am 
he that liveth and was dead ; and, be- 
hold I am alive for evermore : and have 
the keys of Hades and of death.’ Where- 
ever Christ is interested, there are we 
interested ; and in whatever enterprise he 
prospers, theerin we prosper. It is by vir- 
tue of this partnership principle operating 
between us and Christ, that we inherit 
all things ; and surely it is a glorious in- 
heritance.——H. J. 8. 





Habits of Fish. 
BY R. L. PELL. 


Tue Sucker (Cyprinus Teres.)—This is 9 
still, dingy-colored, lazy fish, and is particu- 
larly fond of basking in the sun, with its head 
towards the inlet, holding on by suction to some 
stone or root. Its mouth is shaped much like 
that of the sturgeon—the eyes are very large 
and without eyelids. Suckers sometimes grow 
sixtecn inches in length in my ponds, and 
weigh one and a half pounds, but their flesh is 
not much prized as food. I have examined 
this fich thorougtly, © * * © 9 8 
His olfactory nerves are very large, and 
have, on that account, been taken for his brain, 
and he has no external ear; he has three 
winding tubes in his head, which terminate in 
a bag filled with nervous marrow, containing 
three hard bones—this constitutes the whole 
organ of hearing—and the organ of taste is 
more imperfect still; the tongue has not even 
the papille, and the nerves Sesoah off to the 
~ ; the motion of the heart is far more in- 
ependent of the spinal marrow and brain than 
in the higher orders of animals, and possesses 
motion for a very long time after the brain is 
destroyed. 
These remarks apply to nearly all fish-- 
at least I have not found an exception in my 
examinations. The first impulse in swimming 
comes from the tail, which, with its fin, serves 
as a rudder, to give direction to the motions of 
the fish, and the other fins regulate the posi- 
tion, and guide him througk his native element. 
Fish smell the bait much further than they can 
see it, and I have no doubt, from experiments 
that have been tried in my ponds, that their 
sense of smell is exceedingly acute, and their 
hearing sufficiently developed to be perfzetly 
susceptible of all simple sounds, having the 
same acoustic apparatus that is found in the 
centre of an animal’s ear, but being enclosed 
in the bones of the skull in such a manner that 
the vibratory motion of sound in water comes 
in contact with the auditory nerve, and thus 
produces the sensation of hearing. The eye 
of the sucker, and many other fishes, is globu- 
lar, with a flat cornea, and is consequently not 
extended as far into the fitld of vision as the 
eyes of terrestrial animals, which require an 
extraneous aqueous humor to keep the eye 
convex ; fish do not, because the clement in 
which they live is equivalent, and keeps the 
outer tunics always moist. Therefore, there 
being no tears for lubricating purposes, I have 
cever found a lachrymal sac. There is a won- 
derful contrivance of nature in the constitution 
of voracious salt water fishes’ eyes, enabling 
them to bear against the pressure of water at 
great depths in the ocean, consisting of a hard 
ne with an opening into it for the optic nerve. 
Fish that inhabit shoal water possess a mem- 
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quently you ‘can judge aecurately how dee 
any species of fish are enabled to swim. Fish 
having no eyelids, must necessarily sleep with 
their eyes wide open, and are probably always 
enabled to see when danger is at hand ; they 
see to a very great distance in clear water, but 
turbid water renders their vision indistinct.— 
The whale can distinguish a boat nearly two 
miles off. Ihave noticed on removing the 
sucker from water, that the light at first ap- 
pears to paralyze the optic nerve, but soon 
thereafter the pupil diminishes in size, and 
the fish probably sees as well as a person would 
with his eyes immersed in water. On replac- 
ing him in his proper element he appears to be 
confused, and swims against any object that 
may be opposite to him. Tbis experiment I 
have often tried, and never knew it to fail.— 
The sucker is acutely sensible to the touch of 
the human hand, and his sense of smelling ena- 
bles him to detect food, or enemies, «t a very 
great distance. I have placed food with the 
oil of rhodium on it, at one end of alarge pond, 
and have noticed the sucker, accompanicd by 
the carp, perch and shiner, at the other end, 
immediately turn and swim to it. I have then 
placed a dog in the water at one end, and ob- 
served great uneasiness among the fish at the 
other end. Taste is probably the most weak 
of their senses, as they appear to swallow all 
sorts of food with avidity. Still their flavor is 


uality of their food, and this is the reason wh 

the same fish vary so much in flavor on differ- 
ent coasts. A few fish improve in firmness 
and flavor as they advance in years, but gene- 
rally speaking they grow coarse. Fish are in- 
variably in the best condition for the table 
while full of ova. After depositing their spawn 
they grow thin, and become urwholesome ; the 
muscles appear bluish and transparent, owing 
to the extraordinary muscular exhavstion which 
they necessarily undergo during that interest- 
ing season. Fish surpass in fecundity all other 
animals ; there have been counted in the stur- 
geon one million six hundred thousand ova; in 
the mackerel, one hundred and twenty-nine 
thousand ; in the carp, one hundred and sixty- 
eight thousand ; in the pike, one hundred and 
sixty-seven thousand. 

Tue Herrine (Clupea Harengus.) Ihave 
not been so successful with this remarkable 
fish as with many others. They die the mo- 
ment they are taken from the water. The 
head and mouth are compressed, the jaws un- 
equal and short, the tongue rough and short, 
teeth inverted, and gill-covers contain gen- 
erally four plates. He is of an ash color on 
the back, and his sides are white and silvery. 
This family of fish, as far as numbers are con- 
cerned, exceeds all the rest of the fish in the 
ocean put together. They penetrate to the 
Polar sea, inaccessible on many accounts to 
voracious fish, and there breed and multiply 
beyond the computation of man. It was sup- 

osed by Pennant that if two herrings were al- 
owed to live, and increase in their character- 
istic style, and the lives of their offspring 
spared for twenty-five years, their bodies uni- 
ted would exceed the bulk of the world ten 
times. An army of them, equalling in extent 
Italy, France and Spain, leave the regions of 
the Pole in the spring. Early in June they 
surround the Sheltand Islands ; next Scotland, 
Ireland and England ; they then cross the At- 
lantic to the coast of Georgia, from thence they 
move east, and line the entire sea coast of 
North America, more thar three thousand miles 
in extent; and what is most remarkable, they 
always keep the same distance from the sun, 
and never rest, and are always compelled to 
remain near the surface of the sea, as their air- 
bladder is too fully developed and their fins too 
broad to permit them to sink deep. We can 
scarcely conceal our amazement at the number 
of these fish, when we take into consideration 
the thousands of millions that are yearly taken 
throughout the world by fishermen, the tens of 
thousands of millions destroyed by whales, and 
other marine monsters, that follow them night 
and day throughout all their migrations. In 
Holland, many years since, one hundred and 
sixty thousand persons were en solely in 
taking them. In Yarmouth, England, sixty- 
two thousand barrels are caught and cured 
annually. LEighty-three years ago four hun- 
dred and thirty thousand barrels were export- 
ed from Norway, and seventy thousand barrels 
of herring oil from Sweden ; and yet, notwith- 
standing the untiring activity of these numer- 
ous destructive causes, every ensuing year 
finds the abundance undiminished and per- 
fectly inexhaustible, defying the combined arts 
of men and the irrepressible voracity of all 
the ocean tribes. 

Tue Prixe (Esoxr Lucius.)—I have a large 
pond devoted to this fish, in which they abound 
to so great an extent, that I might supply half- 
a-dozen families the year round from it.— 








gifts; and until that lesson is learned 
we are liable to this feeling, and to the 


braneous eye, and if forced into deep wate- 
they would immediately become blind--conser 


They are the most notoriously voracious fish in 
our fresh-water ponds, and will devour young 


ducks, geese, rats, serpents and frogs; they 
have an amazing number of teeth, which they 
use in a scientific manner. These ferocious 
fish have become with me as docile as dogs, 
and will assemble in numbers, when the smal] 
fry are fed, to seize upon them, which they 
accomplish ina masterly style. Some nat- 
uralists declare that this fish is of a spontaneous 
generation, deriving its origin from a weed 
known asa pickerel-weed, and that pickere] 
are only found where this weed is known to 
exist. The fact probably is, that the weed, 
as well as the pickerel spawn attached to it, 
are carried from pond to pond by the heron, or 
some fish hawk, attached accidentally to their 
legs or eaten as food and ejected. 

I have studied their habits with great inter- 
est, and find they retire in pairs, about the Ist 
of April, and after swimming together, with- 
out touching each other, for a day or so, the 
female deposits her spawn in shallow places, 
upon aquatic grass, and the male following, 
fecundates them with milt, which he deposits 
over them ; after having completed this inter- 
esting operation, they pass on and give them- 
selves no solicitude as to the future result of 
their labors, but, when the small fry make 
their appearance, the parents devour them 
with great gowx and apparent satisfaction. [ 
have known a pickerel to swallow partially a 
fish too large for his throat, and to carry it 


influenced to a great degree by the nature i thus in his mouth, until the portion swallowed 


was digested ; he will likewise eat poisonous 
substances without injury to himself, having 
within him some antidote with which to coun- 
teract its evil effects. They never swim in 
schools, as many other fish do, but keep aloof 
from each other and like to be solitary and 
alone; they are not easily alarmed, and will 
never run from a shadow, as most fish invaria- 
bly will; they often stand unmoved until I 
put my hand in the water, and will then dart 
at it boldly, if in want of food. Their bite is 
almost as venomous as that of a serpent, and 
very difficult to cure. Pickerel are particular- 
ly fond of frogs as food, but the frog always 
makes battle when the pickerel approach, and 
will sometimes mount upon his head, where 
they become very troublesome customers, 
placing their foreclaws in the corner of each 
eye, and clinging with their hind legs. If this 
position is well taken it is utterly impossible 
for the pickerel to disincumber himself, until 
the frog is willing to depart, which he usually 
consents to do when the fish approaches near 
enough to the shore to permit him to er 
upon it. Pickerel grow faster than other fis 
in my ponds, making eight inches the first 
year, ten the second, fourteen the third, and 
twenty the fourth. Iam convinced that an 
acre pond, well stocked with pickerel, would 
yield more profit than a ten acre lot under or- 
dinary cultivation. YLhey are remarkably te- 
nacious of life, and live a long time after being 
taken from the water, and wil snap at any 
object presented. It attains a great age and 
immense size if unmolested and well fed. 





Tue American Puysiocnomy.—A recent 
traveler in this country—a Scotchman by 
birth and education—makes the following ob- 
servations on an interesting subject :—Some 
say the Americans have no physiognomy—a 
great mistake, I think. To me their physiog- 
nomy seems most strongly marked, bearing 
deep impress of that intensity which is the es- 
sence of their being. The features even of 
the young are furrowed with lines of anxious 
thought and determined will. You read upon 
the nation’s brow the extent of its enterprise 
and the intensity of itsdesires. Every Ameri- 
can looks as if his eyes were glaring into the 
far West and the far future. Nay, his meutal 
physiognomy is determined by the same earn- 
estness of purpose. The American seldom 
plays. He cares but little for those games and 
sports which are the delight of the Englishman. 
Labor is his element, and his only relaxation 
from hard work is fierce excitement. Neither 
does he laugh. The Americans, I imagine, 
are the most serious people in the world.— 
There is no play even in their fancy ; French 
wit is the sparkle of the diamond that dazzles 
a salon ; the American imagination flashes its 
sheet lightning over half aworld. The same 
terrible earnestness is, I am persuaded, at the 
bottom of that ill-health which is so serious 4 
curse to American life. No doubt other 
things contribute—climate, stimulants, seden- 
tary occupations, etc.—but the deepest root- 
ed cause of American*disease is that over- 
working of the brain and over-excitement of 
the nervous system, which are the necessary 
consequences of their intense activity. Hence 
nervous dyspepsia, with consumption, insanity, 
and all its brood of fell disorders in its train. 
Ina word, the American works himself to 
death —-Life Illustrated. \ 
—— 
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